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The  trend  of  per  capita  mill  use 
of  both  apparel  and  carpet  wool  has 
been  downward  over  the  postwar  years, 
a  period  of  generally  rising  economic 
activity  and  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Average  per  capita  use  of 
apparel  wool  during  the  last  three 
years  was  14  percent  below  1935-39 
and  39  percent  below  1947-49.  Although 
use  of  carpet  wool  was  about  6  per- 
cent above  prewar,  it  was  36  percent 
below  1947-49. 


The  downward  trend  in  mill  con- 
sumption largely  reflects  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  materials  other  than  wool 
in  the  manufacture  of  items  for  which 
wool  traditionally  had  been  considered 
the  most  desirable  fiber,  and  increased 
imports  of  manufactures  of  wool. 
Changes  in  clothing  habits  and  in  con- 
sumer spending  patterns  also  have  been 
important  factors. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
Part  I  -  Prices 


Item  : 

Unit  : 

1954 

1955 

1956            '•  Last  data 
:  available 

Dec. 

Jan.:  Feb.  :  Mar.;  Dec. 

:          :         :as  percent 
Jan.:  Feb.  :  Mar.:  of  a  year 
:          :         :  earlier 

Wool  : 
Average  price  received  by  farmers, 

grease  basis  : 
Parity  price  : 
Farm  as  percent  of  parity  : 

Cents  : 
per  : 
pound  : 

50.5     50.2   49.7     49.0   38-7     39-1   40.2     39-9  81 
58.3      —    59-4     59-6    58,6     60.1    59-9     60.3  101 
87      —      84       82      66       65      67  66 

Boston,  clean  basis  l/ 
Domestic 
Graded  territory 
Fine  good  French  combing  and 
staple 

l/2  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
3/8  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
l/4  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
Low  1/4  blood 
Common  and  braid 
Graded  fleece 
Delaine 

l/2  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
3/8  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
l/4  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
Low  l/4  blood 
Common  and  braid 
Original  bag  Texas 
Fine  12  months  good  French 

combing  and  staple 
Fine  8  months  (l"  and  over) 
Fine  fall  (3/4"  and  over) 
Imported,  excluding  duty 
Australian 
64 's,  70 's  warp  and  1/2  warp 
64' s,  70' s  good  topmaking 
64 's  combing 
58' s,  60 's  combing 
Montevideo  super 
O's  (58's,  60's) 


l's  (56's) 

2's  (50's) 

3's  (46's, 

4's  (44*s) 

5's  (40's) 


48's) 


Other  textile  fibers 
Cotton,  middling  15/l6"  2/ 
Man-made  synthetic  staple  fiber 
Viscose,  1-1/2  denier  3/ 
Acetate,  5  denier  3/ 
Nylon,  3  denier  5/ 
Dacron,  3>  4.5,  and  6  denier  5/ 
Orion,  3,  4.5,  and  6  denier  _5y 
Acrilan,  3        5  denier  %J 
Dynel,  2,  3,  6,  12,  and  24  denier  5/ 
Vicara,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  denier  jj/ 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


156.0 

143.1 

126.4 

107.5 
96.5 
87-5 

167.5 

132.5 

113.5 

103.6 
93-5 
87.5 


155.0  155.6 
145.0  1*5.0 

130.0  129.4 

112.9  117.5 
99-4  105.0 
90.0  97.5 

167.5  167.5 

133.1  140.0 

114.6  119.1 

113.8  110.6 
99-4  105.0 
90.0  97-5 


153.5  129.8 

143.0  117.5 

126.5  108.1 

116.5  102.5 
104.5  92.5 
97.5  91.2 

159-0  127.5 

138.O  111.5 

113-8  102.9 

107-6  98.4 
103.3  89.2 
97-5  86.6 


131.6  132.1 
121.2  122.5 
111.1  112.5 

105.1  107.2 
96.2  97-5 
92.5  92.5 

131.2  138.O 
116.8  117-5 

106.4  107.8 

101.5  102.7 
91.9  92.5 
87.5  87.5 


129.8 

122.5 

111.4 

106.6 
96.2 
92.5 

136.6 

H7.5 
104.6 

98.O 
92.5 
87.5 


167.5 
162.5 
157.5 
137.5 

134.1 
123.9 
105.5 
94.5 
92.9 
92.9 


157-5  152.5 
152.5  147-5 
147-5  142.5 
127.5  127.5 

127.8  121.8 
118.2  113.1 
105.5  105.5 
94.5  94.5 
94.5  9^-5 
94.5  94.5 


152.5  127.5 
147-5  122.5 
142.5  117-5 
127.5  112-5 

120.5  102.0 
112.0  98.O 


135.0  137.5 
130.0  132.5 
125.0  127-5 
120.0  122.5 


105. 
94, 
9*. 
94, 


94.5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


102.5 
98.5 
95-5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


102.5 
98.5 
95-5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


137.5 
132.5 
127.5 
122.5 

102.5 
98.5 
95.5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


34.0 
34.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
140.0 
128.0 

100.0 


34.0 
34.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
140.0 
128.0 

100.0 


34.0 
34.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 

140.0 

128.0 

100.0 


34.0 
37.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 

140.0 
128.0 
100.0 


32.0 
32.0 

125.0 

135 

125 

112 
105 
100 


32.0  32, 
32.0  32, 

125.0  125. 

135.0  135 

125.0 

112.0 
105.0 
100.0 


125 
112 
105 
100 


125.0 
135.0 
125.0 
112.0 
105.0 
100.0 


1/  From  Weekly  Review  of  the  Boston  Wool  Market T 

2/  From  Cotton  Price  Statistics. 

3/  From  Textile  Organon . 

%j  Not  available. 

jj/  From  Modern  Textile  Magazine . 


85 

86 

88 

92 
92 
95 

86 

85 

92 

91 
90 
90 


do. 

:  162.5 

162.5 

162.5 

156.5 

132.5 

134.8 

142.5 

141.2 

90 

do. 

:  147.5 

147-5 

147-5 

143-5 

117.5 

118.8 

122.5 

121.2 

84 

do. 

:  137.5 

137.5 

137.5 

133.5 

102.5 

105.0 

112.5 

112.5 

84 

90 
90 
89 
96 

85 

88 
91 
96 
94 
94 


33.9     34.0   34.1     33.5   33-7     34.1   35.2     35.5  106 


94 
94 
83 
84 

83 
80 
82 
100 
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THE    WOOL  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  11,  1956 

SUMMARY 

The  1956  domestic  wool  marketing  season  opened  this  month  and  prices 
of  wool,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  early  April  were  somewhat  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.    In  general,  prices  for  domestic  descriptions  were  only 
slightly  above  the  1955  seasonal  low  levels  reached  toward  the  end  of  last 
year. 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  growers  for  shorn  wool  sold  during 
April  1955- January  1956,  the  first  10  months  of  the  1955  marketing  season, 
has  been  tentatively  estimated  at  kk.O  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis.  The 
mid-month  averages  during  this  period  ranged  from  Vf.6  cents  for  April  to 
38.7  cents  for  December.    Preliminary  mid-month  averages  for  the  final  two 
months  of  the  season  were  k0.2  and  39 • 9  cents.    As  announced  in  the  fall  of 
195^ >  the  rate  of  Government  payment  under  the  incentive  program  will  be 
based  on  the  average  of  prices  received  by  producers  during  the  entire 
season.    This  average  has  not  yet  been  calculated.    However,  the  above  pre- 
liminary information  suggests  a  Government  payment  to  the  individual  pro- 
ducer on  shorn  wool  marketings  under  the  1955  program  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  kO  percent  of  the  value  of  his  shorn  wool  sales.    It  also 
suggests  for  pulled  wool  a  payment  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  of 
eligible  marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
70  cents. 

Domestic  production  of  shorn  wool  in  1955  is  now  estimated  at  233 
million  pounds,  1  percent  less  than  in  195^ •    Output  of  pulled  wool  is  esti- 
mated at  kl.6  million  pounds,  k  percent  less  than  in  195^.    The  clean  equiv- 
alent of  the  total  probably  was  in  the  neighborhood  of        million  pounds, 
about  2  percent  less  than  the  year  before.    With  about  the  same  number  of 
stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  as 
last  year,  shorn  wool  production  this  year  is  not  likely  to  be  much  differ- 
ent from  1955. 

The  rate  of  United  States  mill  use  of  apparel  wool  during  the  first 
2  months  of  this  year  was  15  percent  above  that  of  January-February  1955 
while  use  of  carpet  wool  was  up  30  percent.    Consumption  of  wool  last  year 
was  about  10  percent  above  195^  >  with  use  of  apparel  wool  up  7  percent  and 
of  carpet  wool  up  16  percent.    World  consumption  last  year  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  3  percent  above  that  of  195**- • 

United  States  imports  of  both  free  and  dutiable  wools  for  consumption 
during  January  were  above  those  of  early  1955*    Imports  of  dutiable  wools 
last  year  were  above  195^  "but  otherwise  the  smallest  since  before  World  War 
II.    Imports  of  duty-free  wools  last  year  were  substantially  above  195**  and 
were  the  largest  since  1950. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
Part  II  -  Supplies  and  Mill  Activity 


1955 

1956 

:  Last  data 
:  available 

Item  : 

Unit  : 

Feb . 

:as  percent 

Dec.  : 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

Mar.  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan.  : 

i  /' 

:  of  a  year 

±1 

:  earlier 

Imports  for  consumption,  clean  : 

Million: 

content  : 

pounds  : 

Dutiable  2/  : 

do.  : 

7-2 

11.2 

8.7 

12.1 

8.1 

12.3 

110 

60 's  and  finer  : 

do.  : 

4.3 

7.3 

4.8 

6.7 

4.6 

7-2 

99 

56's  -  60's  : 

do.  : 

.6 

1.4 

1.1 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

114 

50's  -  56's  : 

do.  : 

•  5 

.8 

.6 

1-3 

•  5 

•  9 

112 

44's  -  50's  : 

do.  : 

•  3 

•  3 

.4 

•  5 

•  3 

.4 

133 

kO'B  -  44's  : 

do.  : 

.8 

•  3 

•  5 

.6 

.2 

.4 

133 

Not  finer  than  40's  : 

do.  : 

•  5 

.8 

1.1 

1.2 

.8 

1.5 

188 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc.  : 

do.  : 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

100 

Duty-free  : 

do.  : 

6.6 

7-6 

8.6 

13.9 

8.8 

16.9 

222 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc.  : 

do.  : 

4.2 

4.5 

4.7 

8.5 

4.6 

7.5 

167 

Not  finer  than  kO's  : 

do.  : 

2.4 

3.1 

3-9 

5.4 

4.2 

9-4 

303 

Accumulated  since  January  1  : 

Dutiable  2/  : 

do.  : 

104.0 

11.2 

19.9 

31.9 

112.7 

12.3 

110 

60's  and  finer  : 

do.  : 

56.9 

7-3 

12.2 

18.9 

65.3 

7-2 

99 

56's  -  60's  : 

do.  : 

14.5 

1.4 

4.1 

16.9 

1.6 

114 

50's  -  56's  : 

do.  : 

11.5 

.8 

1-5 

2.8 

9.6 

•  9 

112 

44's  -  50's 

do.  : 

4.6 

*  j 

•  7 

1.1 

3.6 

.4 

133 

40's  -  44's  : 

do.  : 

5-5 

•  3 

.8 

1.4 

4.4 

.4 

133 

Not  finer  than  40's  : 

do.  : 

9-1 

.8 

1.8 

3-0 

10.1 

1-5 

188 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc.  : 

do.  : 

1.7 

.2 

.3 

.5 

2.3 

.2 

100 

Duty-free  : 

do.  • 

102.1 

7-6 

16.2 

30.1 

135.9 

I6.9 

222 
167 

L2.0  £\.\J  J-  ,      UiUj  ±  1  If. ,  ' —  l/Vr  •  1 

do.  : 

55.6 

4.5 

4.2 

17.7 

74.7 

7.5 

Not  finer  than  40's  : 

do.  : 

46.5 

3.1 

7.0 

12.4 

61.2 

9-4 

303 

Imports  for  consumption,  : 

actual  weight  : 

108 

Dutiable  : 

do. 

11.1 

17-2 

13.4 

18.3 

12.1 

18.6 

Duty-free  : 

do. 

9-1 

10.6 

11.9 

19.1 

12.3 

24.0 

226 

Mill  consumption,  scoured  basis  3/ 

Per  week,  during  month  4/ 
Apparel  (domestic  and  duty-paid 

1,000 

6,420 

foreign) 

pounds 

4,520 

5,333 

5,699 

5,424 

5,201 

6,239 

113 

60 's  and  finer 

do. 

2,486 

2,972 

3,006 

2,923 

2,880 

3,420 

3,494 

116 

50's  up  to  60 's 

do. 

1,520 

1,788 

2,028 

1,873 

1,787 

2,153 

2,198 

108 

48 's  and  coarser 

do. 

514 

573 

665 

628 

534 

666 

728 

109 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign) 

do. 

2,214 

2,546 

2,539 

2,535 

2,773 

3,213 

3,419 

135 

Apparel  (domestic  and  duty-paid 

Million 

285.8 

foreign) 

:pounds 

:  266.3 

21.3 

44.1 

71.2 

25.0 

50.6 

115 

60's  and  finer 

do. 

:  139.5 

11-9 

23-9 

38.5 

152.9 

13-7 

27.7 

116 

50's  up  to  60 's 

:  do. 

91.9 

7.2 

15-3 

24.5 

100.5 

8.6 

17.4 

114 

k8'B  and  coarser 

do. 

34.9 

2.2 

4.9 

8.2 

32.4 

2.7 

5.5 

112 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign) 

:  do. 

:  114.5 

10.2 

20.3 

33.1 

132.6 

12.9 

26.5 

131 

Woven  wool  fabric  production  5/ 

:Million 

Accumulated  since  January  1 

:  linear 

Apparel  fabrics 

:  yards 

:  256.4 

69.6 

295.5 

115 

Government  orders 

:  do. 

:  2.4 

1.1 

6.4 

267 

Men's  and  boys'  wear 

:  do. 

:  119-7 

36.4 

i4o.i 

117 

Women's  and  children's  wear 

:  do. 

:  134.3 

32.1 

149.O 

ill 

Non-apparel  fabrics 

:  do. 

:  22.6 

4.2 

15-1 

67 

Blanketing 

:  do. 

:  13-3 

2.8 

10.6 

80 

Other  non-apparel  fabrics 

:  do. 

:  9-3 

1.4 

4.5 

48 

Total  woven  fabrics 

:  do. 

:  279.0 

73-8 

310.6 

111 

2/  Includes  carbonized  wool  which  is  not  reported  by  grade. 

3/  On  woolen  and  worsted  systems;  excludes  wool  consumed  on  the  cotton  and  other  spinning  systems  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  felts,  hat  bodies,  and  other  miscellaneous  products. 

4/  Monthly  periods  are  4  or  5  calendar  weeks  generally  totaling  13  weeks  per  quarter. 
5/  Principally  wool,  reprocessed  wool,  or  reused  wool  by  weight. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Through  March  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold  under  the 
competitive  bid  sales  program  about  l8  percent  of  the  lk9.h  million  pounds , 
actual  weight,  on  hand  when  the  program  went  into  effect  last  November  1. 
The  maximum  monthly  quota,  6-^-  million  pounds,  has  been  sold  each  month 
except  March  when  only  about  1/3  of  the  quota  was  sold. 


Copies  of  the  first  annual  supplement  to  Wool  Statistics  and 
Related  Data  (Statistical  Bulletin  No.  1^2)  are  available  on  re- 
quest from  Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


SURVEY  OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  Below  Year  Ago 

The  1956  domestic  wool  marketing  season  opened  with  prices  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets  below  a  year  earlier.    The  declines  from  a  year 
earlier  vary  with  the  type  or  description  and  range  from  5  to  20  percent, 
with  most  between  5  &nd  15  percent. 

With  world  supplies  larger  and  demand  easier,  prices  in  world  markets 
began  to  decline  with  the  opening  of  the  195^-55  British  Dominion  marketing 
season.    With  prospects  for  a  further  increase  in  world  supplies,  prices 
again  dropped  rather  sharply  with  the  opening  of  the  current  or  1955-56  mar- 
keting season.    Changes  since  then  have  been  relatively  slight.    A  general 
slight  advance  from  late  1955  into  February  of  this  year  was  followed  by  a 
slight  easing  during  March  (tables  1  and  2). 

Shorn  Wool  Payments 
To  Be  Substantial 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  all  producers  for  shorn  wool  during 
the  entire  1955  marketing  season  is  not  yet  known.  This  average  will  be  used 
to  determine  the  rate  of  Government  payments  under  the  1955  incentive  program. 
However,  such  information  as  is  available  indicates  that  the  1955  average  was 
substantially  below  the  53  «2  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  for  the  195*4-  mar- 
keting season. 

The  mid-month  averages  of  prices  received  declined  from  an  average  of 
14-7.6  cents  at  mid-April  1955,  the  first  month  of  the  1955  season,  to  38. 7  cents 
in  December.    During  the  last  3  months  of  the  season  they  ranged  between  39.1 
cents  and  40.2  cents.    Late  in  February  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  announced 
kk.O  cents  as  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  average  of  prices  received  for 
shorn  wool  sold  during  April  1955- January  1956,  the  first  10  months  of  the 
1955  marketing  season.    It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  over  90  percent  of 
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Table  1.-  Price  per  pound  of  fleece  wools  at  the  London  auctions, 
clean  basis  (Bradford  yield),  1954-56 


Good  medium 

Fine 

cross - 

:  Crossbred 

Week  ended 

:  fleeces 

:      bred  fleeces 

:  fleeces 

V 

:  64's- 
:  70's 

:  58's- 
:    60 's 

:  56's 

:    50 's 

48's 

;    46 's 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1954 

January 

22 

:  183.9 

146.5 

105.4 

87.9 

83.2 

82.0 

January 

29 

183.9 

142.9 

105.4 

89.O 

83.2 

83.2 

February 

26 

175.9 

144.2 

109.0 

92.6 

86.8 

84.4 

March 

5 

173.5 

140.7 

110.2 

92.6 

89.1 

86.8 

April 

2 

:  179.5 

146.7 

116.2 

99-7 

96.2 

93-9 

April 

9 

179-6 

146.7 

116.2 

98.6 

95-1 

92.7 

May 

14: 

:  182.1 

152.7 

119.8 

102.2 

97.5 

95.1 

May 

21 

:  182.1 

152.7 

119.8 

103.4 

98.7 

96.3 

July 

9 

173.8 

152.6 

119.8 

101.0 

96.3 

93-9 

July- 

16 

173.8 

152.6 

119.8 

102.1 

97.4 

95-1 

September 

10 

16k. 9 

140.3 

--- 

98.2 

91.2 

90.0 

September 

17 

•  172.7 

144.7 



100.4 

94.5 

92.2 

November 

26 

155.7 

122.0 

-— — 

87.2 

83.7 

81.3 

December 

10 

156.9 

119.7 

104.6 

90.6 

86.0 

83.7 

1955 

January 

14  ' 

150.9 

119.5 

104.4 

89.4 

84.7 

83.6 

January 

21  : 

155.5 

120.7 

106.8 

91.7 

87.0 

84.7 

February 

18 

155.3 

121.7 

110.1 

93.9 

89.3 

88.1 

February 

25  : 

155.6 

124.3 

110.3 

95.2 

91.8 

90.6 

March 

25  : 

153.6 

124.5 

108.2 

94.3 

90.8 

89.6 

April 

1  : 

1^9-0 

124.5 

108.2 

9^.3 

90.8 

89.6 

May 

13  : 

149-2 

124.7 

110.7 

95.6 

90.9 

89.7 

May 

20  : 

148.8 

124.4 

110.4 

96.5 

91.8 

90.7 

July 

15  s 

141.5 

116.0 

92.8 

88.1 

87.O 

July- 

22  : 

133.4 

113.6 

— 

91.6 

87.O 

85.8 

September 

9 

127.6 

109.1 

98.6 

83.5 

81.2 

78.9 

September 

22  : 

130.0 

109.1 

84.7 

82.4 

80.1 

October 

28  : 

134.0 

111.9 

97.9 

88.6 

85.I 

82.7 

November 

k  , 

134.3 

112.1 

89.9 

86.4 

84.1 

December 

2  : 

135.4 

112.1 

91.1 

88.7 

87.6 

December 

9  : 

135.^ 

113.2 

92.2 

89.9 

88.7 

1956 

January 

20  : 

135.7 

111.2 

94.8 

90.1 

87.8 

87.8 

January 

27  : 

136.9 

111.1 

92.4 

87.7 

85.4 

85.4 

March 

2  ■ 

138.0 

IO7.6 

84.2 

81.9 

80.7 

March 

15 

138.0 

105.2 

92.4 

83.O 

80.7 

80.7 

1/  Opening  and  closing  weeks  for  each  series. 


Compiled  from  Kreglinger  and  Fernau  market  reports.  Prices  converted  from 
pence  to  cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 
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the  1955  clip  had  been  sold  by  the  end  of  January.    These  preliminary  esti- 
mates suggest  that  with  the  incentive  level  of  62  cents,  Government  payments 
on  shorn  wool  are  likely  to  average  about  18  cents  per  pound.    The  payment  to 
the  individual  producer  will  be  equivalent  to  the  price  he  received  in  the 
open  market  times  the  percentage  needed  to  bring  the  average  return  of  <11 
producers  up  to  the  incentive  level.    Hence,  these  preliminary  figures  suggest 
a  total  shorn  wool  payment  to  the  individual  producer  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ko  percent  of  the  value  of  his  shorn  wool  sales. 

U.  S.  Production  Down 
A  Little  Last  Year 

Production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  last  year  totaled  275  million 
pounds,  equivalent  to  about  13^  million  pounds  of  clean  wool.    The  total  con- 
sisted of  233. k  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  and  kl.6  million  pounds  of 
pulled  wool  (table  3)«    Output  of  both  shorn  and  pulled  wool  was  a  little 
smaller  than  in  195^ • 

The  quantity  of  wool  shorn  was  about  1  percent  less  than  in  195k.  The 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  shorn  in  1955  totaled  27.3  million  head,  a  decrease 
of  1  percent  from  the  number  shorn  in  195*1- •    The  average  weight  per  fleece, 
8.5^  pounds,  was  the  highest  of  record  and  compared  with  8.52  last  year. 
With  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  shorn  wool  production  this  year  is  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  1955. 

The  kl.6  million  pounds  of  pulled  wool  produced  in  1955  were  k  percent 
less  than  in  195k.    Although  commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  last  year 
was  about  2  percent  greater  than  in  195^  >  wool  was  pulled  from  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  available  skins.    The  average  weight  of  wool  pulled  per  skin 
was  3«53  pounds  compared  with  3.^  in  195^. 

Although  some  shorn  wool  is  produced  in  all  States,  three -fifths  of 
the  total  was  accounted  for  by  8  States  (Texas,  Wyoming,  California,  Montana, 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Idaho) .    Each  produced  over  10  million  pounds 
last  year.    Texas  alone  accounted  for  almost  one -fifth.    The  total  for  these 
8  States  last  year  was  a  little  over  2  percent  lower  than  in  195^  with  only 
two,  California  and  Montana,  showing  increases. 

Value  of  Shorn  Wool  Sales  Last 
Year  Much  Lower  than  in  195^ 

The  value  of  sales  for  shorn  wool  produced  in  1955  is  estimated  at 
103  million  dollars,  18  percent  below  the  estimated  value  of  the  195^  clip. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  estimated  production  and  the  estimated  average  of 
prices  received  during  April  1955 -January  1956,  the  first  10  months  of  the 
season.    It  is  subject  to  revision  when  the  average  of  prices  for  the  entire 
season  is  known. 
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The  decline  in  value  last  year  reflected  the  slight  drop  in  production 
and  the  sharp  decline  in  prices.    However,  Government  payments  under  the  in- 
centive program  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  bring  total  returns  from  shorn 
wool  substantially  above  the  126  million  dollars  estimated  as  the  value  of 
the  195^  clip. 

The  value  of  sales,  by  States,  ranged  from  6  thousand  dollars  for 
Rhode  Island  to  19 .9  million  dollars  for  Texas.  The  8  largest  producing 
States  accounted  for  6l  percent  of  the  total  value. 

Mohair  Production  Up 
16  Percent  Last  Year 

Production  of  mohair  in  the  7  principal  producing  States  in  1955  is 
estimated  at  16.9  million  pounds,  grease  basis  (table  h) .    This  was  2.3  mil- 
lion pounds  or  16  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  195^.    The  increase  last 
year  was  the  third  in  succession.    With  the  substantial  increase  in  1955, 
production  had  recovered  about  half  of  the       percent  decline  from  the  record 
high  of  19^5  to  the  low  in  1952. 

The  increase  last  year  reflected  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of 
goats  clipped  and  in  the  average  weight  of  hair  per  animal  clipped.  The 
number  clipped  last  year  totaled  2,983,000  head,  an  increase  of  Ik  percent 
over  195^ •    The  average  weight  of  hair  per  goat  and  kid  clipped  was 
5.7  pounds,  one -tenth  of  a  pound  more  than  the  previous  year. 

Production  in  Texas,  which  accounted  for  95  percent  of  the  goats 
clipped  and  97  percent  of  the  mohair  produced,  increased  17  percent.  With 
about  9  percent  more  goats  in  Texas  early  this  year  than  at  the  beginning  of 
1955  >  some  further  increase  in  mohair  production  appears  likely. 

Prices  Received  by  Growers  for 
Mohair  Averaged  Higher  Last  Year 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  mohair  produced  in  1955  averaged 
82.2  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis.    This  average  was  9.8  cents  or  Ik  percent 
above  that  for  the  195^-  clip.    The  increase  probably  reflects  stronger  world 
demand.    The  national  average  support  level  for  the  1955  clip  was  70  cents. 
Therefore,  payments  are  not  necessary  for  mohair  sold  during  the  1955  mar- 
keting season. 

Value  of  Sales  of  Mohair 
Up  Substantially  Last  Year 

The  increases  in  both  production  and  prices  of  mohair  last  year  over 
195*4-  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  the  clip.  Value  of 
sales  from  mohair  clipped  in  1955  amounted  to  $13.9  million,  an  increase  of 
nearly  one -third  from  195^ • 
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CCC  Wool  Sales  Drop  Off 

Through  March,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold  approximately 
26.9  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  of  wool  under  the  competitive  bid  sales 
program  which  went  into  effect  last  November  1.    Under  this  program,  a 
maximum  of  6%  million  pounds  per  month  can  be  sold  for  domestic  use  at  or 
above  prices  established  by  CCC.    The  full  quota  was  sold  during  each  of 
the  first  k  months  of  the  program.    March  sales,  however,  amounted  to  just 
under  one-third  of  the  quota. 

The  monthly  sales  limitation  does  not  apply  to  sales  made  at  (l) 
103  percent  of  195^  loan  rates  plus  sales  commissions  or  (2)  wool  sold  or 
bartered  for  export.    Between  November  1,  1955,  and  March  31,  1956,  sales 
not  subject  to  the  monthly  limitation  came  to  nearly  a  million  pounds. 

By  the  end  of  March,  CCC  holdings  were  about  121.6  million  pounds 
compared  with  about  1^9 million  pounds  when  the  new  selling  program  went 
into  effect. 

1955-56  Exports  from  Southern 
Hemisphere  Up_  From  195^-55 

Total  exports  from  the  5  major  surplus -producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  Uruguay,  during  the  early  part  of  the  1955-56  selling  seasons  in  those 
countries  were  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  July-January  total  for  Australia  was  16  percent  above  early  195^-51* 
when  a  dock  strike  delayed  shipments  (table  5).    Then,  too,  indications  are 
that  the  current  clip  is  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  previous  one.  More 
than  three  times  as  much  wool  was  exported  from  Uruguay  during  October -January, 
the  first  four  months  of  the  1955-56  season  in  that  country,  as  during  the 
same  months  of  195^-55 .    A  sizable  quantity  of  195^-55  wool  was  carried  over 
into  the  current  season.    A  government  payment  on  exports  of  raw  wool  became 
effective  last  September  15.    Exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season  were  about  one-tenth  above  195*1-55  • 

The  quantities  exported  from  both  New  Zealand  and  Argentina  were  a 
little  lower  than  during  the  previous  season.    The  Argentine  "aforo"  scheme, 
designed  to  encourage  exports  of  agricultural  products  by  liberalizing 
exchange  rates,  became  effective  for  wool  on  December  19 . 

Imports  of  Dutiable 
Wool  Up  From  Early  1955 

During  January  U.  S.  imports  of  dutiable  wool  for  consumption  came  to 
18.6  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  or  12.3  million  pounds,  clean  content. 
The  clean  content  total  was  about  10  percent  above  that  of  January  1955 • 
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Table  5.-  Exports  of  wool,  actual  weight,  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
surplus -producing  countries,  1953-5^>  195^-55 
and  1955-56  seasons  through  January  l/ 


.EJtpUi  wXIJg    <~ U UXX  OX  J 

Mi  111 nn 

Mi  1  linn 

Mil  1  ion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Australia 

63O 

560 

65O 

New  Zealand  2/ 

129 

129 

118 

Union  of  South 

Africa  2/ 

111 

115 

127 

Argentina  2/  : 

12 

22 

18 

Uruguay 

21 

20 

72 

1/  Season  beginning  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  season  beginning  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
2/  Through  December. 
jj  Through  November. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 


Total  imports  for  1955  amounted  to  169  million  pounds,  actual  weight, 
or  113  million  pounds,  clean  content.    Although  this  was  about  9  million 
pounds,  clean  content  or  8  percent  above  195**- >  it  was,  except  for  195^,  the 
smallest  annual  total  imported  since  before  World  War  II. 

Over  96  percent  of  last  year's  total  consisted  of  wools  which  origi- 
nated in  the  5  major  surplus -producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
( table  6 ) .    Australia  alone  accounted  for  hf  percent  of  the  total  compared 
with  111  percent  in  195^.    The  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  1^.9  percent  of 
the  total,  ranked  second  as  a  supplier.    60's  and  finer  wools  accounted  for 
65.3  million  pounds,  clean  content,  or  about  58  percent  of  the  total,  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  than  in  195^. 

Imports  of  Duty-free 
Wool  Up_  Sharply 

United  States  imports  of  duty-free  wool  for  consumption  during 
January  totaled  2k. 0  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  or  16.9  million  pounds, 
clean  content.    This  was  more  than  double  the  quantity  for  January  1955. 
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Table  6.-  Percentage  distribution  of  United  States  imports 
of  wool  by  country  of  origin,  1953-55 


Duty-free 

Dutiable 

Total 

Country  : 

1954  : 

:  1953  : 

1955  : 

1953  : 

1954  ': 

1955  : 

1953  : 

1954  : 

1955 

.  Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

, cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Australia  ! 

0.1 

1/ 

0.2 

28.0 

41.0 

47.0 

15.8 

20.7 

21.4 

New  Zealand  ; 

:  9-1 

9.3 

8.3 

13.8 

15.6 

13.3 

11.7 

12.5 

10.6 

Union  of  South  , 

Africa 

!  .8 

1.1 

.9 

6.7 

13.6 

14.9 

1.  1 

4.1 

7.4 

7.3 

Argentina 

:  47.3 

44.3 

42.5 

29.7 

i4.o 

10.5 

37.4 

29.0 

28.0 

Uruguay 

:  .1 

1/ 

1/ 

17.4 

11.3 

10.5 

9.8 

5.7 

4.8 

Other  countries 

:  42.6 

45.3 

48Tl 

4.4 

4.5 

3.8 

21.2 

24.7 

27.9 

Total 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

l/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Derived  from  reports  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


The  total  for  1955  was  186  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  or  136  mil- 
lion pounds,  clean  content.    The  clean  content  total  was  one -third  above  that 
for  1954  and  the  largest  since  1950.    It  consisted  of  75  million  pounds,  clean, 
of  "named"  wools  and  6l  million  pounds  of  other  wools  not  finer  than  40's. 
Of  the  5  surplus -producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  only  Argen- 
tina and  New  Zealand  produce  such  wool  in  quantity.    Argentina  alone  accounted 
for  42.5  percent  of  our  total  imports  (table  6).    India,  Pakistan,  and  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East  are  the  other  major  suppliers. 

World  Consumption 
Increased  Last  Year 

The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  estimates  that  world  consumption 
of  wool  during  1955  totaled  about  2,580  million  pounds,  clean  basis  (table  7). 
This  is  about  3  percent  above  the  quantity  consumed  in  1954.    It  was  the  same 
as  the  CEC  estimate  of  world  production  during  1954-55  but  almost  100  million 
pounds,  clean,  less  than  their  forecast  of  production  during  I955-56.  Much 
of  the  increase  in  world  consumption  resulted  from  the  gain  in  the  United 
States  following  the  lower  level  of  prices. 
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Consumption  in  11  of  the  major  consuming  countries — Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  United 
Kingdom,  and  United  States- -which  furnish  the  CEC  with  estimates  was  h  per- 
cent above  the  195^  aggregate  for  those  countries.    Changes  from  a  year 
earlier  varied  considerably,  with  most  countries  showing  increases.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  were  among  the  countries  with  the  largest  increases. 
Consumption  in  France  and  Italy  declined  k  and  6  percent. 

The  estimate  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  based  on  available  supplies 
or  wool  textile  production,  is  about  2  percent  above  that  for  195^ •  About 
half  of  the  estimate  of  860  million  pounds  for  these  countries  is  accounted 
for  by  the  estimate  of  aggregate  consumption  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  China. 


Table  7.-  Estimated  world  production  and  consumption 
of  wool,  clean  basis,  19U8-56 


Item 

19^8 

: 19^9  : 

1950 

:1951 

:1952 

:1953  : 

195^ 

:  1955  : 

1956 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Production  l/ 

2,135 

2,185 

2,253 

2,329 

2,35^ 

2,526 

2,5^0 

2/2,579  2/2,670 

Consumption 

2,57^ 

2,1^9 

2,681 

2,277 

2,359 

2,631 

2,502 

2/2,580 

1/  Production  during  the  season  beginning  July  1  of  the  previous  calendar 
year.    2/  Preliminary,    jj  Forecast. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 


Consumption  of  other  materials  by  the  wool  textile  industries  of  the 
major  wool  consuming  countries  last  year  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
8  percent  above  the  year  before.    Such  materials  are  estimated  to  have  ac- 
counted for  41.5  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  fiber  used  compared  with 
UO.5  percent  in  I95U  and  37  percent  in  1953. 

Domestic  Mills  Used  More  Apparel 
Wool  Early  This  Year 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills  used  51  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  of 
apparel  wool  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year.    The  average  weekly 
rate  of  consumption  during  January-February  was  15  percent  above  that  of 
1955  (table  8) .    The  increase  in  the  use  of  wool  on  the  worsted  system  was 
somewhat  greater  than  that  on  the  woolen  system.    The  percentage  change  for 
60's  and  finer  wool  was  a  little  smaller  than  that  for  wools  coarser  than  60's. 
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Use  of  apparel  wool  on  the  two  systems  during  1955  amounted  to  286  mil- 
lion pounds.    Although  this  was  about  20  million  pounds  or  7  percent  above 
that  of  1954,  it  was,  except  for  that  of  1954,  the  lowest  since  before  World 
War  II.    Practically  all  of  the  gain  last  year  relative  to  1954  was  on  the 
woolen  system.    Woolen  and  worsted  mills  also  used  18  percent  more  other 
fiber  last  year. 

Domestic  Mills  Also  Used  More 
Carpet  Wool  Early  This  Year 

Domestic  woolen  mills  used  26  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  of  wool 
in  the  spinning  of  carpet  and  rug  yarns  during  January -February  of  this  year. 
Consumption  during  these  two  months  was  at  an  average  weekly  rate  which  was 
30  percent  above  that  of  early  1955*    February  was  the  seventeenth  consecu- 
tive month  during  which  the  rate  was  above  a  year  earlier  (table  8).  At 
the  same  time  the  rate  of  use  of  other  materials  on  the  woolen  system  was 
somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier  (table  9) • 

Consumption  of  carpet  wool  during  1955  is  estimated  at  133  million 
pounds,  about  16  percent  more  than  was  used  during  1954.    The  use  of  other 
fiber  by  woolen  mills  in  the  spinning  of  carpet  and  rug  yarns  was  up  32  per- 
cent. 

Table  11.-  Woolen  and  worsted  fabric  production  in  United  States  during 

1955  as  percent  of  1954 


Fabric  : 

Jan . -Mar . : 

Apr . -June 

: July -Sept . : 

Oct .-Dec. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Woven  fabric  (except  felt)  : 

117.8 

121.3 

104.7 

103.0 

Apparel  : 

127.2 

126.3 

106.9 

103.9 

Government  orders  : 

.  123-7 

485.8 

313.1 

219.3 

Other  than  Government  : 

orders  : 

127.2 

123.0 

105.5 

103.1 

Men's  and  boys'  : 

:  137.6 

125.9 

113.1 

97.0 

Woolen  ; 

:  184.2 

137.9 

130.9 

101.4 

Worsted  : 

:  110.9 

119.3 

98.6 

90.4 

Women's  and  children's 

:  117.2 

120.5 

100.1 

109.1 

Woolen 

:  122.2 

123.3 

100.4 

107.9 

Worsted 

:  85.8 

86.9 

84.2 

106.4 

Non-apparel 

!  53.1 

67.5 

69.8 

87.5 

Blanketing 

!  63.2 

88.7 

71.6 

105.3 

Government  orders 

:  18.6 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

Other  than  Government 

orders 

:  73.1 

397^ 

c  1/ 

Other  non-apparel 

:  40.2 

667^ 

6273 

Woven  felt 

:  104.7 

109.8 

113.8 

117.4 

l/  Not  available. 
Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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More  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Fabric  Produced  Last  Year 

United  States  mills  produced  roughly  311  million  finished  linear  yards 
of  woolen  and  worsted  woven  fabric  (fabric  containing  by  weight  50  percent  or 
more  wool,  reprocessed  wool,  or  reused  wool)  last  year  (table  10) .  The  total 
represented  an  increase  of  11  percent  from  the  quantity  woven  in  195*1-. 

Production  of  apparel  fabric  last  year  totaled  2£)6  million  yards, 
15  percent  above  195^ •    Output  of  men's  and  boys'  wear  fabric  was  up  17  per- 
cent and  of  women's  and  children's  wear  was  up  11  percent. 

Production  was  above  a  year  earlier  each  quarter  (table  11) .  The 
ratio  to  a  year  earlier  was  greatest  for  the  second  quarter  when  output  was 
21  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    The  rate  for  the  final  quarter  was  3  per- 
cent above  that  of  the  final  quarter  of  195^. 

In  addition  to  the  apparel  fabric,  15  million  linear  yards  of  non- 
apparel  fabric  were  woven.    The  quantity  produced  was  about  one -third  less 
than  that  of  195^>  with  about  one -fifth  less  blanketing  and  less  than  half  as 
much  other  non-apparel  fabrics. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills  also  produced  11  million  pounds  of  woven 
felt  last  year.    The  195^  total  was  10  million  pounds. 

Early  195 6  Cuttings  of  Men's  Tailored 
Clothing  Show  Mixed  Trends 

During  January-February,  25  percent  more  summer-weight  suits  and  3  per- 
cent more  separate  dress  and  sport  trousers  were  cut  than  a  year  earlier 
(table  12) .    However,  cuttings  of  regular -weight  suits  and  overcoats  and  top- 
coats were  10  and  h  percent,  respectively,  below  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  two  categories,  summer-weight  suits  and  separate  dress  and 
sport  trousers,  for  which  information  as  to  fiber  content  is  available,  cut- 
tings from  wool  declined  or  increased  less  than  cuttings  from  other  fabric 
(table  13).    Cuttings  of  separate  dress  and  sport  trousers  from  wool  fabric 
were  11  percent  below  a  year  earlier  while  cuttings  from  other  fabrics  were 
up  10  percent.    Wool  accounted  for  about  29  percent  of  the  total  compared 
with  33  percent  a  year  earlier.    Although  21  percent  more  wool  summer- 
weight  suits  were  cut,  cuttings  from  other  fiber  were  up  28  percent.  Wool 
accounted  for  kl  percent  of  total  cuttings  as  against  h2  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

Output  of  Most  Items  of  Women's 
Outerwear  Up  From  Early  1955 

During  January-February,  1^  percent  more  coats,  1  percent  more  suits, 
15  percent  more  unit -priced  dresses,  and  1  percent  more  skirts  were  cut  than 
a  year  earlier.  However,  Ik  percent  fewer  blouses  were  cut  (table  Ik).  For 
those  items  for  which  information  as  to  fiber  content  is  available,  cuttings 
from  rayon  and  acetate  declined  or  increased  less  than  cuttings  from  other 
fiber  (table  15). 
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Table  12.-  Cuttings  of  specified  items  of  men's  tailored  clothing, 
United  States,  January-February  1954-56 


Number 

of  garments 

cut  : 

Percentage 

1054  : 

1055  : 

1056  : 

change 

1956  from 

(Q  weeks ^  * 

( 8  weeks )  " 

( 8  weeks )  * 

1  O^k 

:  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Suits,  total 

3,576 

3,664 

3,736 

+4.5 

+2.0 

Regular-weight 

2,060 

2,388 

2,144 

+4.1 

-10.2 

Summer-weight 

1,516 

1,276 

1,592 

+5-0 

+24.8 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

636 

540 

652 

+2.5 

+20.7 

Man-made  fibers 

:  836 

676 

860 

+2.9 

+27.2 

Other 

44 

60 

80 

481.8 

+33-3 

Separate  dress  and  sport  trousers 

9,981* 

10,656 

10,944 

+9.6 

+2.7 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

2,976 

3,552 

3,168 

+6.5 

-10.8 

Other 

7,008 

7,104 

7,776 

+11.0 

+9.5 

Overcoats  and  topcoats 

532 

584 

560 

+5.3 

-4.1 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  13 •-  Percentage  distribution  of  cuttings  of  men's  tailored  clothing  by  fiber 
content  and  type  of  garment,  United  States,  January -February  1953-56 


Type  of  garment 

1953 

:  1954 

:  1955 

:  1956 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Suits 

Regular-weight 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

:  91.1 

Other 

8.9 

Summer-weight 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  percent  or  more  wool  : 

30.3 

42.0 

42.3 

41.0 

Man-made  fibers 

66.4 

55-1 

53-0 

54.0 

Other 

:  3-3 

2.9 

4.7 

5.0 

Separate  dress  and  sport  trousers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

30.0 

29.8 

33.3 

28.9 

Other 

70.0 

70.2 

66.7 

71.1 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  14.-  Cuttings  of  specified  items  of  women's,  misses',  and  juniors' 
outerwear  garments  by  fiber  content  and  type  of  garment, 
United  States,  January -February  1955-56 


Type  of  garment 


Dresses  (unit-priced) 

Rayon  and  acetate 

Other 
Skirts 

Rayon  and  acetate 

Other 
Suits 

Rayon  and  acetate 

Other 
Coats 
Blouses 

Cotton 

Other 


1955 


Thousands 

21,946 
11,815 
10,131 
13,788 
5,352 
8,436 

3,529 
1,688 
1,841 

4,297 
30,444 
18,540 
11,904 


1956 


Percentage  change 
1956  from  1955 


Thousands 


Percent 


25,323 
13,313 
12,010 
13,944 
3,756 
10,188 

3,579 
1,464 

2,115 
4,905 
26,136 
15,744 
10,392 


+15.4 
+12.7 
+18.5 

+1.1 
-29.8 
+20.8 

+1.4 

-13-3 
+14.9 
+14.1 
-14.2 
-15.1 
-12.7 


Compiled  from  Facts  for  Industry  Series  M67H,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  publication, 
check  here  /       /  return  this  sheet, 
and  your  name  will  be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Table  15--  Percentage  distribution  of  cuttings  of  women's,  misses'  and 
juniors '  outerwear  garments  by  fiber  content  and  type  of  garment, 
United  States,  January -February  1955-56 


Type  of  garment 

i                1955  : 

1956 

Percent 

Percent 

Dresses  (unit-priced) 

100.0 

100.0 

Rayon  and  acetate 

53-8 

52.6 

Other  : 

k6.2 

kl.k 

Skirts 

100.0 

100.0 

Rayon  and  acetate 

:  38.8 

26.9 

Other 

61.2 

73.1 

Suits 

:  100.0 

100.0 

Rayon  and  acetate 

47.8 

40.9 

Other 

52.2 

59-1 

Blouses 

:  100.0 

100.0 

Cotton 

:  60.9 

60.2 

Other 

:  39.1 

39.8 

Derived  from  Facts  for  Industry  Series  M67H,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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